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Standard Terminology in 
Education 


LTHOUGH words are the tools of teachers, their daily 
A medium for the communication of ideas, yet even 
teachers of languages, who might be expected to show 
sensitiveness to the requirement that a word to be in good 
use must be in present, reputable and national use, have 
endured, for generations, a deplorable confusion in their own 
field due to a multiplicity of terms. A Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature appointed by the National 
Education Association, the Modern Language Association of 
America and the American Philological Association, reported 
in 1913 that there were nine different names in twenty-five 
English grammars then used in the schools of the United 
States for the idea represented in the term “subjective com- 
plement” to describe the grammatical relationship of the 
word John in the sentence: “‘This is John.”’ A similar con- 
fusion in the use of educational terms owing to use of several 
names for one thing or one word for different ideas in 1908 
led the Association of American Universities Special Com- 
mittee on University Nomenclature, of which the members 
were President C. R. Van Hise of Wisconsin, Chairman, 
President A. Ross Hill of Missouri, and a representative of 
Princeton to declare ‘‘ that universities, the institutions which 
are supposed to systematize and advance knowledge, which 
ought to illustrate the principles of education in their organi- 
zation as far as practicable, have permitted without protest 
a hopeless confusion of nomenclature which would not be 
tolerated in any of the sciences.” (Proceedings of the Tenth 
Annual Conference of the Association of American Univer- 
sities, 1909. Report of the Special Committee on University 
Nomenclature, p. 68.) 
The following trial list of terms has been gathered from 
the reports of such committees as the one just named, from 
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the publications of educational foundations and associations, 
from the writings of persons of some authority in the field, 
and more recently from the statements prepared by nearly 
four hundred universities and colleges for the volume on 
American Universities and Colleges which the American 
Council on Education has in preparation. Inasmuch as this 
volume is intended primarily for the use of foreign students 
of our educational institutions every word requiring interpre- 
tation has had to be challenged by the editor. Some of 
them are given herewith; occasionally with a quotation to 
indicate a meaning; frequently with several to illustrate 
more than one meaning in use; and sometimes with a defini- 
tion framed to challenge the attention of local users of the 
word. Perhaps enough are presented to suggest that now, 
as in 1908, there is confusion—though not a hopeless one. 
Indeed, the situation, always difficult, has engaged a 
hopeful consideration by many persons and organizations. 
The President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Improve- 
ment of Teaching has frequently discussed educational 
terms in his annual reports, as quotations in the following 
pages willshow. Ina report to the Committee on Standards 
of the American Council on Education, Prof. Adam Leroy 
Jones of Columbia University called attention to several 
efforts in the direction of a standard terminology in education. 
The aforementioned Special Committee on University 
Nomenclature reported to the Association of American 
Universities in 1909 and 1910. An identical report was pre- 
sented in each of these years to the Association of State 
Universities by a committee of which President Van Hise 
and President Hill were members. In 1918 the National 
Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools recorded the adoption of a report regarding 
certain terms recommended by a committee appointed at 
the instigation of the Commissioner of Education, Dr. P. P 
Claxton. A Committee on College Entrance Requirements 
of the National Education Association presented a report in 
1899. A report on High School Terminology was presented 
to the National Commission on the Reorganization of 
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Secondary Education at its meeting in Richmond, Virginia, 
February 25, 1914. These definitions were printed in the 
EpucaTIONAL Review for March, 1915, and were printed as 
a chapter in a volume by the late Prof. Charles Hughes 
Johnston: “‘Junior-Senior High School Administration.” 
In 1917 the Commissioner of Education issued in mimeo- 
graphed form a list of about one hundred terms, a list from 
which many of the following items are drawn. The Board of 
Education for Librarianship in 1926 was concerned with 
definition of educational terms in its publications. The 
National Education Association recently appointed a com- 
mittee on the Coordination of Research Agencies, with duties 
including that of making an index classification of educational 
writings. A subcommittee of which Prof. Thomas H. Briggs 
of Columbia University is chairman found it necessary to 
obtain a uniform definition of terms to be used for headings 
before it could undertake a satisfactory classification. Con- 
sequently, another committee was created to serve as a 
judge of terms submitted to it. Dr. J. W. Withers of New 
York University is chairman of this committee. The Com- 
mittee on Standards of the American Council on Education 
has a sub-committee on terminology: Adam Leroy Jones, 
Columbia University, chairman; Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and David A. Robertson, 
Assistant Director of the American Council on Education. 
This committee has hopefully undertaken to reduce some of 
the confusion by discovering present usage among educational 
leaders of this country and, if possible, by reference to such 
organizations as may be accounted authoritative, to bring 
about a closer approximation to agreement regarding use 
that is present, reputable and national, or even international. 

It is suggested, therefore, that current use of these words 
in the university and college centers of the United States be 
studied. Perhaps the Professor of Education will be willing 
to discuss some of the problems with his own students; 
possibly the teacher of English composition or the instructor 
in argumentation or the Professor of Logic will find herein 
material for class exercises in making definitions. And 
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perhaps these will report the local definitions with illustrative 
quotations to the undersigned at the American Council on 
Education, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. Sugges- 
tions as to additional terms requiring study should be 
included. Such a useful body of material can then be 
studied by the Committee on Standards. 

ACADEMIC. 

In general, pertaining to schools and colleges: as academic year, 
academic status. 

In a narrower sense, pertaining to the college of liberal arts and 
sciences in contrast with professional or technical; as academic degree 
(meaning Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Philosophy or Bachelor of 
Science); academic credit (credit toward the academic degrees just 
mentioned), academic subjects (to the exclusion of music, drawing, 
home economics, agriculture, secretarial training, etc.; used especially 
in specification of admission units). 

ACADEMY. 

A secondary school. 

A secondary school placing emphasis on training in the classics; a 
Latin High School. 

An institution of higher education with admission requirements 
equivalent to those of a college and in which special training is offered: 
United States Military Academy (West Point); United States Naval 
Academy (Annapolis). 

“An association of literary men, artists, scientists or the like com- 
bined for the promotion of literature, art or science.’’ New Standard 
Dictionary, 1913. 

ACCREDITED. APPROVED. CLASSIFIED. RATED. STANDARD. 

An institution meeting the requirements of a standardizing organiza- 
tion—the Association of American Universities, or one of the regional 
associations, the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, and the Northwest Association of 
Schools and Colleges. In addition to the foregoing associations, a 
State Department of Education and a State University may issue 
lists of approved institutions of the state; there are also lists prepared 
by church boards of education, e.g., the Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States and the Catholic 
Educational Association. Professions likewise issue lists of institu- 
tions which meet certain requirements in preparing for the profession: 
e.g., the American Bar Association and the Association of American 
Law Schools, the American Medical Association, the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association and Association of Schools of Pharmacy, the Asso- 
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ciation of Teachers’ Colleges, the Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business, the Board of Education for Librarianship, etc. 

It is to be noted that any list made by any single person or institu- 
tion is likely to be used by some interested party as an “accredited 
list” even if accrediting in the usual sense is expressly disclaimed. 
The Department of Labor, for instance, has issued a list of educational 
institutions approved for the purpose of admitting bona fide non-quota 
students in accordance with the Immigration Act of 1924; the Depart- 
ment emphasizes the fact that this list is for use in administering the 
cases of immigrant students, and declares that the list is not to be used 
as a list of institutions the educational character of which has been 
approved by the Department of Labor. Even institutions like Oriental 
University, a fraudulent institution formerly existing in Washington, 
D. C., have formed an association with a name approximately that of 
one of the above named standardizing associations, and have advertised 
themselves as “‘accredited,’’ presumably by this association. It is 
always important to know by whom an institution is accredited. 
ADULT EDUCATION. 

ADVANCED COURSES. 

Apparently a relative term at present used in regard to both college 
and graduate courses. Usually used in connection with a statement 
of degree requirements and particularly in regard to courses which may 
count in a major, courses of progressive difficulty for admission to which 


some preparatory training in the department is a prerequisite. See 
Limited Credit Course. 


ADVANCED STANDING, 

Credit allowed toward satisfaction of degree requirements for work 
done in another institution. Full credit is usually granted when the 
institution from which the student presents credentials has been 
approved by the Association of American Universities; when the insti- 
tution has not been so approved, the amount of advanced standing so 
allowed is frequently reduced, or additional requirements for the degree 
are laid upon the student. 


AFFILIATION. 

eer school shall be...... affiliated with an approved library or 
college." Board of Education for Librarianship. 

A relationship existing between independent educational corporations 
for mutual advantage and with varying degrees of closeness. Pro- 
fessional schools have commonly been affiliated with colleges in the 
development of universities. Colleges are affiliated with each other: 
e.g., Claremont Colleges. Colleges are affiliated with universities: 
e.g., The Catholic University of America and affiliated colleges. 
ALUMNUS. 

A person who has received a degree from an institution. At times 
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alumni associations have included only holders of college degrees (B.A., 
B.S.), but now generally include holders of higher degrees (M.A., Ph.D., 
etc.), sometimes organized in separate divisions of the general alumni 
association. There is a growing tendency to include all former students, 
a tendency which has been strengthened in recent years of money rais- 
ing campaigns. 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

“‘Is a term used to include all forms of systematic vocational educa- 
tion through the participation of the learner, under the direction of 
skilled workers, in the actual work of various productive occupations.” 

Committee on Vocational Education, National Education Associa- 
tion. Vocational Secondary Education. U.S. Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin No. 21, 1916. 

“‘A system of training for librarianship consisting predominantly 
ot practice under direction: To be accredited the class must be con- 
ducted at an approved library, require for admission graduation from 
an accredited high school, and extend over at least eight weeks.” 
Board of Education for Librarianship. 

ASSOCIATE Proressor. Cf. Adjunct and Assistant. See Professor. 

A member of the instructional staff of a college or university some- 
times appointed tor a definite period and sometimes indefinitely, rank- 
ing just below a professor and sometimes below an adjunct professor. 
ATTENDANCE, 

“Number of pupils present (on any given day or at any given time).”’ 
National Education Association, 1892, p. 737. 

AUDITOR. 

Financial officer of an institution with functions approximating those 
of Comptroller or Treasurer. 

Financial agent, usually a Public Accountant, independent of institu- 
tion, engaged by trustees to examine accounts of institutional officers 
and to report on accuracy of the annual or occasional statement of 
financial condition. 

Listener, guest, visitor. Used by Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship. A person permitted by administration to attend lectures and 
recitations without participation in work of class. Where no fee is 
involved such a person is usually not registered or included in statistics. 
When a fee is charged, such persons are sometimes listed among “‘special 
students,” and sometimes are named separately in figures ot enrollment. 
AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 

‘‘Average number of pupils attending each day or session.’”” Na- 
tional Education Association, 1892, p. 737. 

AVERAGE NUMBER BELONGING. 

“To a school, or system of schools, includes temporary absentees. 

Pupils absent for sickness or other cause, but with intention ot returning 
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to school, are considered as belonging. This number differs from the 
number ‘enrolled,’ inasmuch as the latter contains all different pupils 
who have attended at any time during the year, some of whom may 
have been dropped from the roll of those ‘belonging,’ on account of 
death, removal from the district, protracted sickness, entrance on 
business, etc.” National Education Association, 1892, p. 741. 
BACHELOR. 


Holder of a first degree in arts, science, or, in certain professional 
schools, the requirement for the degree including at least fifteen units 
for admission and three or four years of work beyond these admission 
requirements. In the United States, baccalaureate degrees usually 
are conferred on completion of a college curriculum usually of four 
years (three years at Clark): B.A., Ph.B., S.B. For LL.B. sometimes 
three years beyond high school are required. For B.D. the require- 
ments are various, the highest being four years of college for admission, 
and three years ot additional graduate divinity work. See report of 
the Committee on Academic and Professional Higher Degrees, Associa- 
tion of American Universities Journal of Proceedings and addresses of 
the Eighteenth Annual Conference, 1916, p. 65. Jbid., Nineteenth 
Annual Conference, 1917, p. 17. 

BOARD OF CONTROL. 
BUDGET. 


“In the case of a college, it consists of two parts: one part containing 
the estimated income; the other containing the appropriations for the 
estimated expenditures.” Trevor Arnett: College and University 
Finance, 1922, p. 67. 

CALENDAR. 


An official digest of college or university regulations and announce- 
ments. More commonly used in Great Britain than in the United 
States, where catalogue is the commoner designation for an official 
annual volume of information. 

“A table . . . of dates of the months numbered in their order and 
the dates of exercises . . . . for the year; as a church or university 
calendar.””’ New Standard Dictionary, 1913. 

At different times suggestions have been made regarding a uniform 
calendar for universities and colleges. President Van Hise of the 
University of Wisconsin was chairman of a committee of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities on this subject. More recently the 
Association of University Professors urged its desirability especially so 
that university professors in all institutions might be free to attend 
national meetings at Christmas and in the spring. Conditions in 
different states and institutions—including climate, legal and religious 
holidays, division of the academic year and relation to the calendar of 
the public school system—are so various that there has been as yet 
little progress toward uniformity. 
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CATALOGUE. 

“The primary function of the catalogue . . . is to inform the general 
public in those matters in which it desires information concerning the 
college, and above all to give to the prospective student fair and sufficient 
information from which to estimate the kind of opportunity that the 
college can offer him.” 

“Almost all of them (the college catalogues) need a more definite 
aim, a more rigid exclusion, a more orderly arrangement, a greater 
condensation, a greater clarity of thought and simplicity of style. In 
general it would be fortunate if there were more information about 
trustees and administration, less repetition of faculty names, simple 
statements of financial resources, more illuminating description of 
equipment, condensed and clarified statements of entrance require- 
ments, schools, curricula, courses, scholarships and fees; some statement 
of the actual requirements enforced, courses given, and the size of 
classes; better classification and summaries of students, graduates and 
alumni; better tables of contents and indices; and always better form 
and style.”” The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, Eighth Annual Report of the President and of the Treasurer, 
1913, pp. 112, 124. 

CERTIFICATE. 

Admission by certificate: acceptance of official statement of prepar- 
atory school regarding amount and quality of a student’s work in ail 
of his high school subjects in lieu of an examination in these subjects 
conducted by the college. 

“Granted in lieu of a degree by library schools not authorized to 
grant degrees or by graduate library schools on completion of the first 
year curriculum.” Board of Education for Librarianship. See 
Diploma. 


CERTIFICATION. 

“‘ Action taken by an authorized state or national body on the profes- 
sional or technical qualifications of librarians or library workers."’ 
Board of Education for Librarianship. Used also for licensing of 
teachers. 


CHANCELLOR. 

In the United States a permanent chief executive officer functioning 
as president of a university as in the case of the University of Buffalo, 
the University of Chattanooga, the University of Denver, the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, the University of Nebraska, Vanderbilt University, 
Washington University, St. Louis, or as the supervisor of all higher 
educational institutions in a state, as in the case of Montana, who acts 
on behalf of all such institutions in dealing with the state government. 
CLock Hour. 

“A time unit of sixty minutes.” 
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COEDUCATION. 

Education of men and women without regard to sex. Coinstruc- 
tion involves admission of men and women to classroom and laboratory 
without regard to sex, but also implies some segregation administratively 
and socially. Coordinate colleges are separately organized units for 
men and for women, the same instructional staff to a large extent 
serving both. 

COLLEGE. 

This word is used in many senses in the United States. The College 
of Surgeons uses the term in the sense long established in England, e.g., 
the College or Surgeons in London. It is commonly used by private 
enterprises which train in elementary commercial subjects, especially 
shorthand and typewriting: Business Colleges. It is also used by 
private organizations supplying instruction in music for pupils of any 
level and without relation to educational advancement: Musical Col- 
leges. There are also Barbers’ Colleges, etc. It is with the use of the 
term in the field of higher education that universities and colleges are con- 
cerned. Even in this field there is a diversity of use. as pointed out by 
the Association of American Universities Committee on University . 
Nomenclature. Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Tenth 
Annual Conference, 1909, pp. 67-68. 

“The word ‘college’ in its broad sense is illustrated by Harvard 
College in Haivard University, Columbia College in Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Yale College in Yale University. At California, however, 
the term is used in a narrower sense, that institution having a college 
of letters, a college of social science, a college oi natural science, a 
college of commerce, each of which would be included in Columbia 
College, or Harvard College, or in the college of letters and science at 
Wisconsin. At Chicago, college is used in various senses, one o1 which 
is subordinate to school, since one of the divisions of the school ot 
education is the college of education, Another use of college is to 
designate a building, or group of buildings, as, for instance, Sage College, 
in Cornell University, a dormitory for women.” (Cf. use at University 
of South Carolina.) 

“Recommends that the term college be restricted to a part ot the 
university the standard ot admission to which is the equivalent of that 
required by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
and which offers instruction leading to a first degree in Arts, Letters, 
or Sciences.”’ Association of American Universities. Journal of Pro- 
ceedings and Addresses of the Tenth Annual Conference, 1909. Report 
of Committee on University Nomenclature, pp. 67-68. 

“A ‘college’ is an institution requiring for admission graduation 
from a standard secondary school, or the equivalent, and offering a four- 
year curriculum leading to the first degree in arts or science, of such 
character as to qualify for admission to a graduate school of recognized 
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standing.”’ National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 11th Conference, New York, March 1, 1918. 
In School and Society, 7:480, April 20, 1918. 

“A University College in England in its strict sense means an institu- 
tion for the higher learning with a limited scope of instruction and 
without power to confer degrees. In America it either means a self- 
contained institution which confines itself mainly to the teaching of 
Arts and Science as a liberal education, and which has the right to con- 
ter degrees, or it means that part ot a university which is concerned 
with liberal education as a preliminary to further study. Thus in a 
typical American university you may have the College (Arts and Pure 
Science) and superimposed on it the graduate (or Research) and the 
Professional (or Vocational) schools, not to speak, in the meantime, 


of a number of semi-detached and extra-mural activities.’’ Edward 
Fiddes, American Universities, 1926, p. 9. 
“The term ‘college’ . . . is understood to designate all institu- 


tions of higher education which grant non-protessional bachelor’s 
degrees."” American Council on Education. Report on Accrediting 
Colleges, 1922. This report includes these criteria: Admission of stu- 
dents, graduation requirements, faculty, income, buildings and equip- 
ment, absence of a preparatory school, educational standards, results 
of inspection. 

CoMBINED COURSE. 

An arrangement whereby the early part of a professional curriculum 
may be counted in satistaction of the final part of a college curriculum, 
thus enabling the student to shorten his preparation for a profession. 
For example, a student who has completed three years of the curriculum 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts may be allowed to register for 
his fourth year as a first year student in law, and to receive the B. A. 
degree at the end of his first year of law. Usually this is possible only 
when the two curricula exist in the same institution. In some colleges, 
however, students are permitted to go to another institution for the 
professional work, and to receive the Bachelor’s degree at their college 
on completion of the first year of protessional work in the cooperating 
university. 

COMMON COURSES. 

College courses usually of the first year common to several curricula. 
At Yale such courses are now organized as a separate administrative 
unit: the Freshman Year. 

COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION, 

“‘A comprehensive examination is understood to be one covering the 
whole field of a particular subject, or group of related subjects, studied 
during a considerable period of time.’’ Committee on Comprehensive 
Examinations, National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Annual Report, Vol. I, 1915, p. 628, 
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CONCENTRATION. 

In the organization of a college curriculum, after satisfaction of 
specific requirements and certain distribution requirements to assure 
a general basic education, students are required to pursue advanced 
courses in one department called the major and in a related department 
called the minor. This is called the concentration requirement. 
CONDITION. 

A deficiency in a candidate’s preparation for admission to college 
which may cause the candidate’s acceptance by the college with the 
proviso that the deficiency be removed within a stated period. Studies 
of the credentials offered by candidates for admission to college show in 
practice depreciation of the value of the unit as defined by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; so that high school 
graduates can generally offer at least fifteen units. Because of this, 
some institutions assert that they do not allow conditions. These 
same institutions, however, have permitted students to satisfy specific 
distribution requirements for admission, especially in foreign language 
and mathematics, after entrance. Clearly a condition requires, if not 
redefinition, a re-emphasis. 

A grade assigned in a course by a college instructor usually implying 
an opportunity to take a second examination within a given period 
and usually in the absence of success on such an examination changed 
to the grade, failure. 

CONDITIONED STUDENT. 

“Conditioned students may be defined with respect to the high 
schools. They fall into two groups: (1) deficient students enrolled as 
members of regular college classes and candidates for degrees; (2) defi- 
cient students under twenty-one years of age who are admitted to college 
work but are not enrolled as members of one of the four college classes. 
It has been a common practice to count this last class as special students, 
but they ought clearly to be considered conditioned students; in most 
cases they are seeking to become regular and candidates for degrees.” 
The Carnegie Foundation tor the Improvement of Teaching. Fourth 
Annual Report of the President and of the Treasurer. 1909, p. 143. 
CONVOCATION, 

A public meeting at which degrees are conferred (Chicago, George 
Washington). 

An assembly of all members of a university usually for the purpose 
of hearing an address (Minnesota). 

COOPERATIVE. 

A plan whereby technical studies, especially in engineering or business 
administration, are correlated with practical work in industrial plants 
or in offices. Frequently the arrangement provides for alternation of a 
pair ot students in study and work, one studying for a period during 
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which the other student works in the shop or office, and then exchanging 
places. 
COORDINATE COLLEGE. 

Within a university a college for women separately organized parallel 
with the college for men, and using to some extent the same instructional 
staff and equipment. 

CORPORATION SCHOOLS. 
CouRSE. 

“Generally used for a subdivision of a subject; as, for instance, 
courses 1, 2, and 3, in mathematics. 

“Frequently used for the entire four years’ work of a student leading 
to a degree. This is best illustrated at Pennsylvania, where the sub- 
division ot the work in Arts is the course in Arts and Science, the course 
in biology, the course in music, and of the work in applied science, 
which includes the course in chemistry, in civil engineering, etc. The 
same use is illustrated in the University of Wisconsin, where in the 
college of liberal arts there are the courses in commerce, pharmacy, 
chemistry, and the course for the training of teachers.” 

“The Committee recommends: 

“Course be restricted to subdivisions of a subject; as, for instance, 
course 1 in English.” 

The Association of American Universities. Journal of Proceedings 
and Addresses of the Tenth Annual Conference, 1909. Report of the 
Special Committee on University Nomenclature, p. 67. 

CrepiT Hovwr. 

A unit of degree requirements varying as to time and as to achieve- 
ment measured as well as to colleges and even as to courses and depart- 
ments within a given college. Cf. also Full Credit, Limited Credit. 
CURRICULUM. 

“That the term ‘curriculum’ be restricted to a combination of courses 
leading to a degree.””’ Report of Committee on University Nomen- 
clature, Association of American Universities. Journal of Proceedings 
and Addresses of Annual Conference, 1910, p. 91. 

“The term ‘curriculum’ is restricted to a combination of courses 
leading to a certificate, diploma, or a degree.’’ National Conference 
Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 1ith 
Conference, New York, March 1, 1918. School and Society, 7:480, 
April 20, 1918. 

“Curriculum (course of study) is any systematic and schematic 
arrangement of courses which extends through a number of years and 
which is planned for any clearly differentiated group of pupils. Admin- 
istratively a curriculum represents an arrangement of courses within 
which a student is restricted in his choice of work leading to graduation.” 
Charles Hughes Johnston: Junior-Senior High School Administration, 
1922. 
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DEAN. 


Function and powers. See C. W. Eliot, U ‘.versity Administration. 
DEAN OF THE FACULTIES. 

Responsibilities and powers. 

DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGE. 

One usually founded by and controlled by a religious denomination 
through representation on governing board, requirements as to denomi- 
national relationships of trustees, president, members of the faculty or 
students, grants from church funds, power of approval of appoint- 
ments lodged in church representatives—bishops, synods, assemblies, 
etc. 

DEPARTMENT. 

“The term ‘department’ is used for the major divisions of the uni- 
versity in a number of institutions without reference to whether they 
are coordinate, or the divisions made on a similar basis, as, for instance, 
at Harvard University, Harvard College is a department, as well as 
the Dental School, the university library, and the Bussey Institution. 
Michigan, Texas, and other institutions use the term ‘department’ in a 
sense similar to, but not identical with, that of Harvard. Thus, the 
work in the liberal arts, in law, and in medicine, is organized as depart- 
ments. A much more general use of the word ‘department’ is that for 
the different subjects given in the university, as, for instance, the 
department of Latin, the department of biology, etc. As thus used, 
the word ‘department’ is equivalent to the southern use of the word 
‘school.’'’ Association of American Universities, Journal of Proceed- 
ings and Addresses of the Tenth Annual Conference, 1909, p. 67. 

“Restricted to the various subjects taught in the university; as, for 
instance, the department of Latin, department of mathematics, depart- 
ment of physics, etc.’”” Committee on University Nomenclature 
Association of American Universities. Journal of Proceedings and 
Addresses of the Tenth Annual Conference, 1909, p. 68. 

“The term ‘department’ is restricted to the various subjects taught; 
as, for instance, the department of Latin, of mathematics, of physics, 
etc.” National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 11th Conference, New York, March 1, 1918. 
School and Society, 7:4801, April 20, 1918. 

DIPLOMA. 

Official document issued by college or university to the holder of a 
degree. Used also as a certificate of the right to exercise some function. 
There seems to be a tendency to use the word ‘“‘certificate’”’ for such 
documents issued by colleges to students completing a curriculum less 
than that leading to a degree. Diploma, however, is generally used in 
elementary and secondary schools as well as in colleges and universities. 
DismissaL. See Honorable Dismissal. 

Withdrawal, dismissal, suspension (usually used for temporary dis- 
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missal for disciplinary reasons), expulsion (usually used for permanent 
dismissal for reasons pertaining to conduct and character rather than 
scholarship) are terms which need consideration not only for denotation 
but for the delicate connotations involved. 

DISSERTATION. 

Usually used of the thesis presented by a candidate for the degree 
of Ph.D. including some account of research and presenting an original 
contribution to knowledge. See Thesis. Some institutions require 
publication of the dissertation, some publication of an abstract and 
some deposit of a typed copy. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

In the organization of a college curriculum, a student is required to 
satisfy certain specific requirements, to pursue certain courses in groups, 
the social science group, the modern language and literature group, the 
science group, etc., and also to concentrate his effort during his last two 
years in a single group or department. The effort to secure a wide 
acquaintance with the principal fields of knowledge is made through 
the distribution requirement. 

DIvIsION. 

“Ts used to indicate any organic portion of a university which is 
larger or more independent than a department.” Report of Committee 
on University Nomenclature, Association of American Universities. 
Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Eleventh Conference, 
1910, p. 91. 

Dormitory. Cf. English usage. 

In England, an interior arrangement of sleeping quarters which 
provides for beds in a single large room rather than in cubicles. 

In the United States, a residence hall for students consisting for the 
most part of single rooms, but occasionally providing suites of rooms to 
be occupied by one, two, or three students. Sometimes residence in a 
particular dormitory is limited to members of a particular group: 
Freshman Dormitories at Harvard, Graduate Hall and Divinity Hall 
at Chicago. The English dormitory, the arrangement of a number of 
beds in a single room, is known in the United States chiefly in fraternity 
houses. 

ENDOWMENT. 

“‘College endowment is a fund, the principal of which is invested and 
kept inviolate, and only the income used for the general support of the 
college, or for some specific object in connection with it.’’ Trevor 
Arnett: College and University Finance, p. 24. 

Reports of colleges frequently refer to productive endowment and 
permanent endowment. In recent years, since the action of accredit- 
ing associations in accepting the “equivalent of endowment” in the 
case of church colleges staffed by members of religious orders who re- 
ceive no salaries and whose contribution of service is estimated on the 
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basis of salaries paid for like work in neighboring endowed institutions 
of approximately similar rank, and whose estimated contribution is then 
made the basis for computing at 5 per cent a non-existent capital fund, 
several institutions, without explaining this procedure, have reported 
these non-existent funds as ‘‘endowment.” Probably this “living 
endowment,” as it has been called, has led to a practice among some 
endowed colleges of calling annual gifts of alumni, if pledged or given 
for a series of years, “‘ Living Endowment.” 

ENROLLMENT. 

“Number of different pupils enrolled (or entered) on the school 
registers during any given year; or, in other words, the entire number 
of different pupils who have attended at any time during the year.” 
National Education Association, 1892, p. 737. 

In the annual statistical report are these students included in the 
total enrollment? Fully matriculated candidates for degrees; condi- 
tioned students; special students ot the regular academic year; summer 
students; part-time students; students registered for less than a certain 
minimum; students in evening classes and Saturday morning classes; 
those in extension classes or short courses; of these, if included, only 
those registered in courses of college standard; students who file regis- 
tration cards, even if they do not complete registration by payment 
of fees or attend classes, or take final examination; those who for any 
reason drop out after three days, a week, two weeks, six weeks, or any 
other period; those registered in two schools or colleges as in the college 
of liberal arts and the law school; doctors of philosophy pursuing inves- 
tigations in library or laboratory or attending classes; students tem- 
porarily pursuing work in another college or university in the United 
States or abroad or in industry or any other field of study or research. 

Great Britain, because of the influence of the committee which 
awards grants in aid on the basis of certain returns, is approximating 
uniformity in reporting enrollment. For instance, students enrolled 
for full-time courses extending over one or more academic years, but 
absent for a part of a session, are included as full-time students. Other 
arbitrary rulings make it possible to understand just what the statistical 
tables represent. 

EquipMENT—apparatus, furniture. 

“What distinction should be made between building equipment 
and equipment for the scientific departments using the building? 
Difficulty naturally arises at the point where the individual character- 
istics of each are least prominent. As a rule, ‘building equipment’ 
refers to furniture and permanent equipment which must be included 
in the building, whatever department may use it, and ‘scientific equip- 
ment’ means that apparatus and equipment which must be specially 
provided for the needs of the scientific departments.” Trevor Arnett: 
College and University Finance, p. 19. 
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EXAMINER. 

Officer of faculty charged with examining candidates for admission 
in accordance with regulations of faculty. 

Sometimes responsible also for supervising examinations of students 
in courses. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR. EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. 

Refers to those enterprises which enlist the interest and voluntary 
energy of college students outside of requirements pertaining to courses 
or other official responsibilities, usually through organizations to pro- 
mote literary, dramatic, musical, athletic and other events. 

FACULTY. 

In a school or college of a university, permanent members of the 
teaching staff; of the rank of professor. 

Members of the teaching staff including professors, associate pro- 
fessors, assistant professors, and instructors but not including assist- 
ants appointed for one year only. 

All members of the teaching staff. 

FELLOow. 

The English usage is to be traced in “‘The President and Fellows of 
Harvard College” and in “Fellows of the American College of Sur- 
geons.”” Usually in the United States a fellowship implies appointment 
for a single year, with a stipend and an obligation to pursue advanced 
study leading to the degree of Ph.D. or beyond that degree. There 
is a tendency at present to differentiate fellowships, graduate scholar- 
ships and graduate assistantships. 

FIELD Work. 

In Schools of Engineering, Librarianship, and in departments of 
Geology, Geography, Sociology, etc. 

“Term used in library school curricula to refer to extended practical 
or observation work in libraries usually outside the territory in which 
the school is located.” Board of Education for Librarianship. 

FIscaL YEAR. 

“‘An examination into the treasurer’s reports of one hundred insti- 
tutions . . . shows that the fiscal year beginning with July 1 most 
frequently occurs; thirty-six out of the hundred count the fiscal year 
from July 1 to June 30.”" The Carnegie Endowment for the Improve- 
ment of Teaching. The Third Annual Report of the President and 
Treasurer, 1908, page 55. 

FRATERNITY. 

A social organization of students in several colleges with self-per- 
petuating membership, election in the national organization being con- 
ducted by the local college group called a chapter, usually owning or 
maintaining a residential club house, publishing a magazine and cata- 
logue of members and maintaining a national office and assembling in 
a national convention. 
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In recent years on the analogy of the college fraternity, similar 
organizations have been formed in graduate and professional schools. 

Certain fraternities, conspicuously Phi Beta Kappa, have ceased to 
be social only and have become “honor societies.” 

Women have formed societies like those of the men, usually called 
sororities, but sometimes named fraternities. 

FRESHMAN WEEK. 

A week of effort at orientation of new students in college; “telling 
freshman all that could be told him to help him become oriented intel- 
lectually and geographically at the university”; “learning what we 
could of the freshman to enable us to evaluate him more intelligently 
and successfully’; “providing sensible and natural opportunities for 
recreation.” President C. C. Little, University of Michigan. School 
and Society, December 18, 1926, p. 765. For shorter periods President 
Little suggests ‘‘orientation,” “first days,” ‘‘opening,” “registration,” 
“initiation.” 

GRADE. 

In elementary education, “the body or group of pupils having the 
same degree of advancement, pursuing the same studies, etc.” 
National Education Association, 1892, p. 743. Cf. English, Standard. 
In American college, cf. Class. 

In higher education, an evaluation of a student’s work in a course 
including consideration of attendance and achievement, the latter 
usually based on a record of daily work in recitation or laboratory, on 
prepared papers and on examinations written or oral. 

FuLL-TIME AND PART-TIME PROFESSORS. 

A full-time professor is one who devotes his full working day to 
teaching; not less than two lectures each day with conferences, correc- 
tion of papers, preparation, committee meetings, etc. 

A part-time professor is one who, engaged in professional practice 
outside of the university, gives part of his time to lecturing in an insti- 
tution (e.g., School of Medicine or School of Law). 

GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

A division of a university including instruction and opportunity for 
research in arts, literature and science for admission to which a baccalau- 
reate degree or equivalent from an approved college is required. Gradu- 
ate professional schools are designated Law School, Divinity School, 
etc. (See School.) 

The North Central Association of Schools and Colleges, at its Annual 
Meeting, 1926, requested the Association of American Universities 
and the American Council on Education to set up criteria whereby 
graduate schools may be evaluated. 

GRADUATE COURSES. 


Specifications of a graduate course have yet to be written. In most 
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of the circulars of information, they are described as those listed on p. 
1529 (!) or those numbered from 50 to 150 (!) 
Group. 

“Restricted to a combination of related subjects." Report of Com- 
mittee on University Nomenclature. Association of American Univer- 
sities. Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Eleventh Annual 
Conference, 1910, p. 91. : 

In a discussion of the foregoing recommendation, it was declared that 
Columbia suggested combination of courses rather than of subjects. 

“The term ‘group’ is restricted to a combination of subjects related 
in content or method; as, for instance, the group of classical languages, 
of the biological sciences, etc.” National Conference Committee on 
Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 11th Conference, New 
York, March 1, 1918. In School and Society, 7:480, April 20, 1918. 

It is to be noted that in British usage these four groups are recognized: 

Agriculture, Forestry, Horticulture, Dairying. 

Medicine, Dentistry. 

Arts, Theology, Law, Music, Commerce, Education. 

Technology: Engineering, Architecture. 

HIGHER EDUCATION. 

“This is supposed to take the fourth epoch of four years in a com- 
plete course of education, secondary taking the third four years, and 
elementary education the first eight years. By topics and methods, the 
higher education is distinguished by taking mathematics in those 
branches which succeed plane geometry and elementary algebra; Latin 
and Greek writers that requiré more maturity of reflection to master, 
such as Horace, Livy, Tacitus, Juvenal, Cicero’s moral essays, Homer, 
Demosthenes, Plato, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristotle; 
physics treated by mathematics; rhetoric; mental philosophy; the 
philosophy of history. In general, the studies of higher education are 
conducted on a comparative method—with the purpose of treating 
each theme in the light of all branches of knowledge. A higher institu- 
tion of learning is one whose ultimate object is to give a higher educa- 
tion, and which therefore may or may not have a preparatory depart- 
ment in which instruction is given in secondary or even elementary 
branches.” National Education Association, 1892, p. 739. 
HONORABLE DISMISSAL. 

“That the term ‘Honorable Dismissal’ should be used to refer to 
conduct and character only, and that honorable dismissal should never 
be given unless the student’s standing as to conduct and character is 
such as to entitle him to continuance in the institution granting the 
dismissal. Furthermore, there should in every instance be given, in 
the statement of honorable dismissal, full mention of any probation, 
suspension, or other temporary restriction imposed for bad conduct, 
the period of which restriction is not over when the papers of dismissal 
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are issued.”” National Conference Committee on Standard of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Minutes, January 28, 1911, and February 
19, 1913. 

Honors Course. 

A system of substituting, for a definirely organized curriculum of the 
third and fourth college years, one with complete or partial release from 
course requirements including class attendance and course examinations 
and with emphasis on a limited field of study supervised informally and 
intimately by a professor, and tested by a comprehensive examination 
and other means, especially at the end of the normal period of prepara- 
tion for the college degree. 

Honor Society. 

An organization of national scope, election to which in individual 
institutions is based chiefly on a record of achievement in scholarship 
as indicated by high grades received in courses or by success in original 
investigation under supervision, standards for which are published by 
the local chapter of the organization in accordance with the general 
aims and practices of the national society: Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi. 

Honor societies of national scope in particular departments and 
schools have become numerous in recent years: The Order of the Coif 
(Law), Delta Sigma Rho (Debating), etc. 

Honor societies among college students include also self-perpetuating 
class societies of limited membership, election to which may be based 
on personal qualifications as determined by present members of the 
societies. 

Hour. 

“That the term ‘Hour’ be restricted to use in measuring college 
work, and that the term ‘exercise’ be used to denote a recitation, 
lecture, or laboratory period in a college."” National Conference Com- 
mittee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Minutes, 
January 28, 1911, and February 19, 1913. 

Clock hour sixty minutes. 

Various modifications of the clock hour from forty to sixty minutes. 

Semester hour, a time unit representing one “hour” a week during a 
semester. 

Term hour: one “hour” a week for a term. 

Year hour: one “‘hour’’ a week for an academic year. 

See Period. 

INSTITUTE. 

Originally a general term like institution, institute has come to have 
certain limited meanings. 

In education, associated with science and technology. Mechanics’ 
Institute, Polytechnic Institute, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Armour Institute, Hampton Institute, Tuskeegee Institute, 
Carnegie Institute. 
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Teachers’ Institutes. 

“Term is used in New York State to refer to one day gatherings for 
instruction and conference of librarians in various regions of the state.” 
Board of Education for Librarianship. 

More recently, foundations primarily for research independent of or 
associated with a university: Rockefeller Institute; Institute of Econo- 
mics; Institute of Government Research; Institute of International 
Education; Mellon Institute (University of Pittsburgh); Wistar Insti- 
tute (University of Pennsylvania); Oriental Institute and Sprague Insti- 
tute (University of Chicago). 

INTRAMURAL. 

Applied usually in reference to athletic and other activities of college 
students; pertaining to competitions and other relations within the 
membership of a college; contrast intercollegiate. 

IRREGULAR STUDENTS. 

“Those whose entrance qualifications would not admit them to 
candidacy for a degree.” 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

“‘A junior college is a college which requires for admission four full 
years of high school education or its equivalent, and gives only two 
years of college work, centering all of its energies and means on doing 
the best possible work in these two lower classes.” Dr. P. P. Claxton. 

“The Junior College is an institution of higher education which gives 
two years of work equivalent in prerequisites, scope, and thoroughness 
to the work done in the first two years of a college as defined elsewhere 
by the American Council on Education.” American Council on Educa- 
tion. Report on Accrediting Colleges, 1922. 

Juntor HicH ScHoo. 

“An organization of grades 7 and 8 or 7 to 9 to provide by various 
means for individual differences, especially by an earlier introduction of 
prevocational work and of subjects usually taught in the high school.” 
Thomas H. Briggs: Secondary education. In U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Annual Report, 1914, p. 137. 

LABORATORY. 

Originally used in connection with physics, chemistry and biology, 
the term has been extended as the laboratory or project or Dalton 
method has been used in other subjects; so that occasionally there is 
reference to an accounting laboratory, a business laboratory, etc. 


“Practise work under direction”; ‘‘supervised preparation in cata- 
loguing and classification courses.” Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship. 


LABORATORY SCIENCE. 

A term used in stating admission and degree requirements in order 
to assure laboratory training, as in physics, chemistry or biology. 
Geography, for instance, is sometimes allowed and sometimes is not. 
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LECTURE. 


Strictly a single exercise of a course; characterized by a lecture by the 
instructor. 


Any class exercise conducted as lecture, discussion, recitation, or 
otherwise. 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 

“The number of days, weeks, or months the schools were in actual 
session during the school year. The expressions ‘length of schools,’ 
‘duration of schools,’ ‘length of school term,’ etc., are also used. The 
average length of the school year is the average of a group of schools in 
which the number of days of session varies. As in most foreign govern- 
mental school systems the number of days is nearly uniform, this latter 
term has little application outside the United States.’’ National 
Education Association, 1892, p. 737. 

English: Number of times school has kept. This must be divided 
by two to get the number of days. 

LIBRARY. 

“A college should have a live, well-distributed, professionally admin- 
istered library of at least 8,000 volumes, exclusive of public documents, 
bearing specifically upon the subjects taught and with a definite annual 
appropriation for the purchase of new books.” American Council on 
Education. Report on Accrediting Colleges, 1922. 

A definition of a college library must include the number of volumes 
(not titles) accessioned or unaccessioned, bound and unbound; pam- 
phlets; government documents in the general and departmental collec- 
tions; some reference to the selection of books in relation to courses 
offered; the records of the use of the books; the professional administra- 
tion of the library. 

LivinG EXPENSES. 

College catalogues in estimating this include various items: room rent 
but not always the furnishing of the room; board during session but not 
during vacations or holidays; occasionally laundry, pocket money, 
travel expense, etc. 

LIMITED CREDIT COURSE. 

In a college, usually an elementary course appropriate to the first 
year; for which full credit is given if taken during the first or second year, 
but for which only half credit is given in the third year and no credit 
in the fourth year; a device for assuring the inclusion of “advanced 
courses" in the third and fourth years of a student’s curriculum, 
LOWER DIVISION. 

A part of the college organization consisting ot the first and second 
college years: equivalent to Junior College. 

Major. 


In college degree requirements, a frequent method of organizing a 
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curriculum is to require the student to choose a department in which to 
pursue a considerable proportion of his work in third and fourth years— 
frequently twenty out of one hundred and twenty semester hours. A 
further concentration requirement usually associated with this is the 
minor, a requirement that a considerable number of courses, commonly 
twelve out of one hundred and twenty semester hours, be pursued in a 
department related to the major department. The total amount of 
the major and minors varies from 18 to 84 semester hours. 

MARKS, 

Qualitative estimates of the pupils’ work in courses; constituting the 
official elementary or secondary school record. There are various 
numerical and alphabetical and other systems. 

MATRICULANT. 

A candidate for admission to a college. 

One who has been admitted to a college or university as a candidate 
for a degree. 

Any person admitted to an institution of higher education. 
MATRICULATE. 

One who has satisfied the requirements for admission to candidacy 
for a degree in a college or university. 

Any person admitted to a college or university including special 
students. 

MEN, WoMEN, Boys, GIRLS. 

Certain colleges in their catalogues and reports use the term “ boys”’ 
and ‘‘girls’’; others use ‘‘men”’ and ‘‘ women.” 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

“‘An institution to be ranked as a medical college must have at least 
six professors, giving their entire time to medical work, a graded course 
of four full years of college grade in medicine, and must require for 
admission not less than the usual four years of academic or high school 
preparation, or its equivalent, in addition to the pre-academic or gram- 
mar-school studies.’’ Revised Ordinances of the State of New York. 
Adapted by the Carnegie Foundation. 

MENTAL HYGIENE, 

A phase of personnel administration in colleges closely related to the 
health program and the advisory functions of deans, advisers, chaplains 
and vocational guidance experts and concerned with the establishment 
and maintenance of wholesome attitudes of mind, usually under the 
direction of a trained psychologist, psychiatrist or medical officer. 
One college conducts such work in a course entitled ‘College Rela- 
tionships.” 

MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY. 

University maintained in whole or part by appropriations of the 

municipality in which situated. University of Cincinnati, College of 
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the City of New York, Municipal University of Akron, University of 
Detroit. 

Norma ScHoot. See Teachers’ College. 

PERIOD. 

Length of recitation, lecture, conference, or other instructional unit 
commonly an “hour.” Hour definitely prescribed as 50, 55 or 60 
minutes; frequently 60 minutes, but with ten minutes grace for passing 
from class to class, so that the period in practice begins ten minutes 
after the hour announced: the “‘academic ten minutes.” 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 


PuysicaL EpucatTion, Physical Training, Physical Culture, Physical 
Exercise, Calisthenics, Gymnastics, Health Program. 

In settling upon one of several terms for the same thing, it will be 
well to keep the point of view of the National Student Health Associa- 
tion. 

Fairness demands mention of the various smallpox and typhoid 
inoculations and examination requirements for admission, the type of 
special work assigned on examination, swimming requirement, if any, 
etc. 

PhysIcaAL PLANT. 

“The physical plant consists of the land used for campus with its 
improvements, and the buildings, together with their furniture and 
equipment, books, scientific apparatus, machinery and tools.” Trevor 
Arnett, College and University Finance, p. 54. 

PoINT 

Grade point, honor point, quality point. A term used in some 
systems of evaluating the work of students. 

Point system used among undergraduates in some colleges in refer- 
ence to a scheme for controlling participation in “‘student activities.’’ 
PRELIMINARY REGISTRATION; FINAL REGISTRATION. 

Figures gathered for administrative use before complete returns are 
possible; statistics prepared at the end of a semester or other time when 
all data are available; a differentiation suggested to the Association of 
American Universities by F. P. Keppel. 

PRrE-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

“Includes any form of education designed to enable a youth to dis- 
cover for which one of several possible vocations he is best fitted by 
natural ability and disposition, the program or instruction and practice 
for this purpose being based mainly upon actual participation on the 
part of the learner in a variety of typical practical experiences derived 
from the occupations involved.” Committee on Vocational Education 
N. E. A. Vocational Secondary Education. U.S. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 21, 1916. 

“A prevocational course is an attemot to modify the work commonly 
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found in grades seven and eight, or possibly six, seven, and eight, in 
order to motivate that work for those pupils who have been seriously 
retarded and are hopelessly behind grade because they need the stimula- 
tion which comes from concrete doing, or because of pronounced irregu- 
larity in attendance resulting from peculiar home conditions or from 
illness.” F. M. Leavitt: Prevocational Education, p. 4. 

PRE-LEGAL CURRICULUM. 

Courses advised or required for college students in their first, second 
and third years as preparation for the professional curriculum of the 
law school. 

PRE-MEDICAL CURRICULUM. 

Courses advised or required for college students during first and 
second years as preparation for the medical curriculum. 
PRESIDENT. 

Chief executive officer of a college or university. Appointed by 
Board of Trustees, sometimes with the advice of the faculty, sometimes 
as in the case of a denominational college, with the advice or consent 
of an ecclesiastical authority, usually for life or subject to such rules for 
retirement as are in force for members of the faculty. 

With varying duties, but usually including: administration of policies 
of Board of Trustees; preparation of the annual budget and presentation 
of same to Board of Trustees, or, in the case of a State University, to 
the legislature. 

Control of actual expenditures as chairman of committee on expendi- 
tures or similar committee of the Board of Trustees with power to 
approve requisitions for expenditure within the budget. 

Leadership in formulation of educational policy by the faculty. 

Administration of policies of faculty. 

Agent of trustees in relation to faculty and students. 

Agent of faculty and students in relation to trustees. 


PROBATION. 

A status controlled by dean or the faculty and representing official 
warning because of inadequate preparation or success in courses, or 
character or conduct; after a given period students are removed from 
probation, dismissed automatically or by special action, or by special 
action continued on probation. 

PROFESSOR. 

Professor, Associate Professor, Assistant Professor, Instructor, 
Assistant. 

Pure Science. Cf. Applied Science. 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES. 

“Which includes all of the studies offered in a given school.’”” Com- 
mittee of National Education Association on College Entrance Require- 
ments, 1899, p. 42. 
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QUARTER SYSTEM. 

A division of the academic year into four quarters, Summer, Autumn, 
Winter and Spring, of approximately twelve weeks each. 

REGISTRAR. 

An officer of the faculty charged with responsibility of executing 
regulations concerning registration in courses, recording attendance, 
achievement in courses, personnel information. 

REGULAR STUDENTS. 

“All students who have met the full requirements for admission, 
whether they pursue courses leading to degrees or take special work.” 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Improvement of Teaching. Fourth 
Annual Report of the President and of the Treasurer, 1909, p. 144. 
RESEARCH. Current use in business offices and elementary schools 

suggests the need for a definition. 
RESIDENCE. 

Residence requirement may pertain to the length of time a student 
must be registered in courses in an institution in order to qualify for the 
degree ot that institution in addition to such residence or other qualifica- 
tions he may present for advanced standing. Correspondence study is 
not residence study. In some institutions research in an institute, 
government bureau or industry, if supervised by a professor of the 
institution, is accounted residence work. 

Residence requirements may pertain to place of lodging for students; 
for example, all women may be required to live in a college dormitory. 

Residence requirement may pertain also to fiscal arrangements in a 
state university, residents of a state sometimes being charged no fees 
or fees less than those exacted of students from outside of the state. 
SABBATICAL YEAR. 

SCHOLARSHIP. 


An honor award granted for one or more years on a basis of scholar- 
ship exhibited in competitive examinations or in achievement in courses, 
usually providing for all or part of the tuition charge, and sometimes 
an additional stipend. 

Any form of aid to pay tuition and other college fees sometimes taking 
the form of “deferred tuition,” practically a loan to the amount ot the 
fees and bearing interest from the date of receiving the degree, and some- 
times taking the form of a “service scholarship,” practically a credit 
established by rendering the institution service in library, laboratory or 
office. 

SCHOOL. 

Not infrequently used to indicate one of the largest subdivisions in 
the university, as, for instance, at Harvard, Yale and Columbia, divinity 
and medical schools, and at Pennsylvania, the school of arts. 

“By a number of institutions the word ‘school’ is used for the group- 
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ing of subjects to a definite end in one or more colleges; for instance, in 
the college of engineering, there may be a school of civil engineering; 
in the college of liberal arts, a school of music; and in the various 
colleges a graduate school. 

“In the south, the different subjects of instruction; thus we have a 
school of biology, a school of history, a school of German, a school of 
French, etc.” 

“Restricted to a part of the university, the standard of admission to 
which is not less than the equivalent of two years’ work in the college, 
and which offers instruction of not less than two years duration leading 
to a technical or professional degree.” 

Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Conference of the Association of 
American Universities, Report of the Special Committee on University 
Nomenclature, p. 67. 

“The term ‘school,’ as applied to part of a university, is restricted 
to that part, the standard of admission to which is not less than the 
equivalent of two years’ work in the college, and which offers instruc- 
tion of not less than two years’ duration, leading to a technical or pro- 
fessional degree.” 

National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 11th Conference, New York, March 1, 1918. In School 
and Society, 7:480, April 20, 1918. 


SEMESTER Hour. 


‘‘A semester hour is one hour a week of lecture or class instruction 
or its credit equivalent of laboratory instruction tor a semester.” 
Definition of U. S. Bureau of Education (Higher education division). 


SEMINAR. 


“‘A seminary, according to the German idea, is a small group of 
advanced students carrying on investigations of an original nature 
under the general guidance of their instructor.’’ Charles K. Adams. 

“Used by some library schools to apply to a course in the curriculum 
consisting of a series of studies with class discussion and report of sub- 
jects or problems, usually unrelated, and sometimes of an elementary 
nature.”” Board of Education for Librarianship. 

In recent years, there has been some evidence of a tendency to use 
the term somewhat loosely as descriptive of the method of guiding 
college students pursuing honors. Pro-seminars are also described in 
college as well as in university catalogues. Some things so described 
suggest the need for introducing the term pseudo-seminar! 


SENIOR COLLEGE. 


Of a college that part of the curriculum included in the third and 
fourth college years (Junior and Senior years), sometimes called the 
Upper Division, characterized by concentration ona subject or group 
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of subjects studied in accordance with university rather than secondary 
ideals. 


SeNnroR HicH SCHOOL. 
SESSION. 

“A sitting of a school, or assembly of the pupils for recitations, exer- 
cises, and studies, continuing from the time the school is called to order 
until the pupils are dismissed beyond the teachers’ jurisdiction. There 
are generally either one or two sessions each day.” National Educa- 
tion Association, 1892, p. 742. 

English: Meeting of the school. 

Length of time between first meeting and final meeting of a course 
(term, semester, quarter, year). 

Sorority. See Fraternity. 
SPECIAL STUDENT. 

“ . . . All those over twenty-one years of age who are not members 
of one of the four college classes. Such students may or may not have 
completed the entrance requirements. They are for one reason or 
another irregular students beyond high school age, admitted to a special 
course.” The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 


Fourth Annual Report of the President and of the Treasurer, 1909, 
p. 143. 


“. . . All students over twenty-one years of age who are not candi- 
dates for a degree and who have not met the requirements for admis- 
sion. Ibid., p. 144. 

STATEMENT OF RECORD. 

“That the term ‘Statement of Record’ should be used to refer to the 
recorded results of a student’s work in the classroom, and that this 
statement should in every instance contain all the important facts 
pertaining to the student’s admission, classification and scholarship. 
In particular, no partial or incomplete classroom record (for example, 
with failures omitted) should ever be given without clear evidence that 
it is partial or incomplete; if the student’s scholarship has been such 
as to prevent his continuance in the institution issuing the statement of 
record or to render him subject to any probation, suspension, or other 
temporary restriction, the period of which is not closed at the date of 
the record, a plain statement of any and all such facts should be in- 
cluded; and such information should be given as will make clear the 
system of grades employed, the number of exercises per week devoted 
to each course, etc.” National Conference Committee on Standards 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Minutes, January 28, 1911, 
and February 19, 1913. 

SUMMER SCHOOL—SUMMER SESSION. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 
“The normal schools or teachers’ colleges are institutions of higher 
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education with two-year, three-year, or four-year curricula designed to 
afford such general and technical education as will fit students to teach 
in elementary and secondary schools.” American Council on Educa- 
tion. Report on Teacher Training Institutions, 1924. This report 
includes criteria for such institutions and for colleges and universities 
desiring recognition as institutions for the technical training of teachers. 
TERM. 

The smallest time unit of a course: one-half of a semester, quarter, 
or year. Sometimes used as equivalent to a quarter as in the three- 
term system. 

THESIS. 

A paper presented by a candidate for a degree as part of the evidence 
of his qualifications for the degree. A Doctor’s Thesis (see Disserta- 
tion) implies research and an original contribution to knowledge. A 
Master’s Thesis may be this or an essay involving some reclassification 
of information. A Bachelor’s Thesis is an essay on a subject in the 
field of the student’s major. 

UNCLASSIFIED CANDIDATES FOR A DEGREE. 

“Those students who have completed the regular entrance require- 
ments and are really of the same grade as the so-called regular students, 
with whom they should be classified.’"” F. P. Keppel: Uniformity of 
University Statistics of Enrolment and Expenditure. The Association 
of American Universities. Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of 
the Fourth Annual Conference, 1902. 

UNDERGRADUATE, 

“At three institutions this means student in an academic or none 
professional school and not holding a bachelor’s degree; at three others 
it means a candidate for a first degree in any department; at six it 
includes students in engineering, at three it does not.” F. P. Keppel: 
Uniformity of University Statistics of Enrolment and Expenditure. 
The Association of American Universities. Journal of Proceedings and 
Addresses of the Fourth Annual Conference, 1902. 

UNION. 

A club house or organization of students for social and other purposes, 
of which all men students or all women students are members as such, 
with or without payment of a required fee, or of which all students may 
become members on election and voluntary payment of membership 
fees: Michigan Union, Harvard Union, Reynolds Club (Chicago), 
Houston Hall (Pennsylvania). 

Unit. 

“A unit represents a year’s study in any subject in a secondary school, 
constituting approximately a quarter of a full year’s work.” 

“This statement is designed to afford a standard of measurement 
for the work done in secondary schools. It takes the four-year high 
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school courses as a basis and assumes that the length of the school 
year is from 36 to 40 weeks, that a period is from 40 to 60 minutes in 
length, and that the study is pursued for four or five periods weekly; 
but, under ordinary circumstances, a satisfactory year’s work in any 
subject cannot be accomplished in less than 120 sixty-minute hours or 
their equivalent. Schools organized on a different basis can neverthe- 
less estimate their work in terms of this unit.” Carnegie Foundation 
4th annual report. 

“That the term ‘unit’ be used only as a measure of work done in 
secondary schools. A unit represents a year’s study in any subject in 
a secondary school, constituting approximately a quarter of a full 
year’s work. A four-years secondary school curriculum should be 
regarded as representing not more than sixteen units of work.” National 
Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Minutes, January 28, 1911, and February 19, 1913. 

“That ‘unit’ be used as defined by this committee, the Carnegie 
Foundation, and the College Entrance Examination Board, and that 
‘hour’ be used preferably in the sense year-hour.”” National Conference 
Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Minutes, 
January 28, 1911, and February 19, 1913. 

UNIVERSITY. 

‘“‘An institution of higher education, having as its nucleus a college 
in which the so-called liberal arts are taught in a course of three or four 
years for the degree A.B., and in addition one or more departments for 
the learned professions, medicine, law, or divinity—or it may be for 
advanced or post-graduate work, along any lines of learning or investiga- 
tion. In England the university unites several colleges.’’ National 
Education Association, 1892, p. 742. 

Upper DIvIsion. 

See Senior College. 
URBAN UNIVERSITY. 

University located in an urban community. Not necessarily a 
municipal university. See Association of Urban Universities for list 
of members and communities. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 

“Includes all systematic efforts, under private or public control, and 
excluding the traditional activities of the home, the conscious and chief 
purpose of which is to secure the most economical and effective adjus- 
ment of young people to the economic employments which they can 
most advantageously follow.’ Committee on Vocational Education, 
N. E. A. Vocational Secondary Education. U.S. Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin No. 21, 1916. 


Davip A. ROBERTSON. 











